Chapter XXX
TECHNICAL AND CONTINUATIVE EDUCATION

Junior Technical Schools.   Technical Colleges. ^Adult Education.   The Com-
munity Centre and the Village""C611egc."J"""""*""

THE twentieth century has seen a great development in
vocational and continuative education. This type of educa-
tion includes foil-time day courses, as well as part-time
courses given mainly in the evening. Day courses for
children of school age are provided by the junior technical
schools, to which reference has already been made. Their
forerunners were the trade schools which in the fifties of
last century were started in connection with some of the
larger and more effective mechanics' institutes at Man-
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, and elsewhere. These schools
were designed to prepare boys for apprenticeship in the
building, engineering, and manufacturing trades, by supple-
menting the work of the elementary school with practical
mathematics and physical science as applied to industry,1
The junior technical school owes something also to the
organised science schools which were founded in the
eighteen-seventies, and perhaps to the example of the Ger-
man Qealschuk. It was not until 1913 that junior technical
schools were recognised by the Board of Education as a
distinct type of institution. They were described in the
Board's Regulation as "definitely not intended to provide
courses furnishing a preparation for the professions, the
uaivetsities, or higher full-time technical work, or again, for
commercial life; they are intended to prepare their pupils
either for artisan or other industrial employment or for
domestic employment."2
The junior technical school gave a two- or three-year

1 See article by E. Salter Davies in Tin Schools of England, p. 171.
1 See Board of Education faport for 1912-13, p. 124.
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